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Chaucer and the Classics 


There is probably no better known translation from 
the Latin in the whole of English literature than that 
of Chauntecleer in the Canterbury Tales. With the kind 
condescension of one who knows a language with which 
another is unfamiliar, the lordly cock explains to his 
favorite wife, Dame Pertelote, the meaning of, Mulier 
est hominis confusio— 


Madame, the sentence of this Latyn is, 
‘“Womman is mannes joye and al his blis.’’ 


We can well imagine how the cultured man of the Mid- 
dle Ages must have chuckled over this pleasant bit of 
nonsense. And surely we feel a measure of sorrow 
when we realize how comparatively few of our con- 
temporaries could appreciate this bagatelle without 
consulting a footnote. For when humor must be ex- 
plained to be appreciated its real flavor is lost. Nearly 
every reader of Plautus will recall his annoyance at 
having to follow notes in order to recognize the puns 
when he first read the plays. Doubtless a single pun 
recognized spontaneously brought him more genuine en- 
joyment than half-a-dozen requiring explanation. 

We may well carry this idea over into the general 
subject of translation. A good translation, needless to 
say, always gives the thought of the original; but only 
the exceptional translation will give the flavor. How- 
soever high and noble the thought may be, without the 
flavor of style it is like a musical theme played on an 
instrument producing no overtones, or perhaps mon@® 
properly, like a symphony essayed with an incomplete 
orchestra. Here and there a cadenza, a duet, a trio will 
be quite as fine as could be, but the balanced effect of 
the ensemble is most assuredly lost. One may leave such 
a concert with due appreciation of isolated parts of the 
composition, but one can scareely have any appreciation 
of the work as a whole. 

All this may seem a far ery from ‘‘Chaucer and the 
Classies,’’ and it is, if the reader be looking for some 
such treatise as this: The Physician’s Tale about Appius 
and Virginia is borrowed from Livy through the Roman 
de la Rose; the Manciple’s Tale, which is really the 
fable of the Raven, is taken from Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; 
and the portrait of the goddess in the House of Fame 
is from Virgil. In like vein we might go on to quote M. 
Legouis, who says that the distance which separates 
Chaucer from the ancients is nowhere so well marked as 
in the first book of the House of Fame, where he relates 
the Aeneid in his own way. But we should not quote 


the distinguished Paris professor without further com- 
ment, for we incline to agree with the equally dis- 
tinguished Professor Kittredge that Chaucer was not 
separated from the ancients. Rather we believe that 
the apostolical succession of literature was not broken 
in fourteenth-century England, as its apostolical sue- 
cession of faith was a few centuries later, precisely be- 
cause of Geoffrey Chaucer. But what of Chaucer’s 


transcription of Virgil’s sonorous hexameters into short 
lines? 


‘‘T wol now singe, if that I can, 

The armes, and al-so the man, 

That first cam, through his destinee, 
Fugitif of Troye contree, 

In Itaile, with ful moche pyne, 

Unto the strondes of Lavyne!’’ 


Is this a parody—‘‘the breath of a child blowing 
through the heroic trumpet’’—as Professor Legouis sug- 
gests? Our answer is, that if it be the breath of a child, 
that child surely possessed a remarkably mature pair 
of lungs! 

The real issue, however, is Chaucer’s attitude toward 
translation. Certainly he was no classical scholar as 
such, and his translations are undoubtedly the pro- 
geny of keen enjoyment and sympathetic understanding, 
rather than of profound and laborious study. Liter- 
ature was for Chaucer a glorious recreation, something 
to be enjoyed of an evening when his exacting duties 
as Controller of Customs were over for the day. Million 
dollar monstrosities for the entertainment of the tired 
business man had not yet been thought of in the four- 
teenth century—mankind was still too much in the 
penumbra of the Dark Ages for such enlightened hu- 
manitarianism. But there was ‘‘hasard,’’ and there 
were ‘‘tavernes’’ where ‘‘with harpes, lutes, and gy- 
ternes’’ one might ‘‘daunce and pleyen at dees bothe 
day and nighte.’’ Yet somehow all these things held 
little for Chaucer. Certainly he would not have con- 
demned them—he was much too human for that. He 
simply preferred his books, that was all. And he was 
just a bit self-conscious about that preference, like the 
business man of today—and there are sueh—who prefers 
the Dialogues of Plato (at least the Douglas Woodruff 
variety) to the lavish vacuities of some Broadway pro- 
ducer. 

In the Prologue to The Legende of Good Women, 
Chaucer becomes autobiographical for the moment, and 
tells us in his own inimitable way how much he delights 
in his books. 
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And as for me, though that I konne but lyte, 
On bokes for to rede I me delyte, 

And to hem yive I feyth and ful credence, 
And in myn herte have hem in reverence 

So hertely, that ther is game noon 

That from my bokes maketh me to goon. 


I know but little, he says, but I delight in my books, and 
I am content to believe what they say. And I esteem 
them so highly that no pastime can call me away from 
them. But there is one exception, he immediately owns. 
When May comes and the birds sing and the flowers 
begin to spring up, he must perforce say farewell to 
his books, for a greater love calls him—the daisy 
‘against the sun-spread.’’ ‘‘And I love it,’’ he says, 
‘‘and ever shall till my heart dies.’’ And this from 
the Controller of Customs and sometime plenipotentiary 
of the king! 

That is just the point, some critics have urged, 
Chaucer was so very light-hearted about literature. You 
call him a humanist? Well, one just doesn’t call such 
a person a humanist! He himself admits that he knew 
but little; and he quite willingly deserted his books to 
go and look at a rather plain flower, which he said he 
had neither English rhyme nor prose sufficient to praise. 
—Novum crimen, Gai Caesar! Deserting Ovid and 
Virgil for a daisy! This was not, indeed, the long- 
robed humanist of the Renaissance; but it was the im- 
mortal humanist glorying in human immortality. Here 
was a higher humanism, reaching beyond the middle 
plane of moderation and equipoise to the glorious im- 
moderation and unbalance of the upper plane where 
Plato trod. ‘‘I love the daisy,’’ Chaueer cries, and the 
echo comes in the nineteenth century, ‘‘for if I could 
understand what it is, root and all, and all in all, I 
should know what God and man is!’’ 

‘‘A man might really learn more of the special spirit 
of Chaucer, by looking at daisies,’’ says Chesterton, 
‘than by reading a good many annotations by dons and 
doctors of literature.’’* But somehow annotations by 
dons and doctors have come to mean the humanities, 
and no man durst call himself a humanist unless he be 
loaded down with learned commentaries. Some com- 
mentaries on this very matter of Chaucer and the daisy 
suggest that his love for the daisy was fictitious, that 
he intended an elaborate compliment to some lady whose 
name was Marguerite. ‘‘This is quite possible, as ad- 
vanced by the best Chaucerian scholars,’’ Chesterton 
says, ‘‘but there is a type of student who advances it 
to lay waste the whole daisy-meadow. He has a curious 
subconscious itch in the presence of poetry; an itch for 
explaining it, in the hope of explaining it away. But 
this sort of critic is in any case unreliable, because, in 
dealing with a poem, he cannot distinguish between its 
oceasion and its origin. He is the sort of commentator 
who, listening to the enchanted voice of Oberon telling 
of mermaids and meteors and the purple flower, is 
chiefly anxious to assure us that the imperial votaress 
was certainly Queen Elizabeth, and that there actually 


*Cf. Chaucer, by G. K. Chesterton (Pp. x and 310—Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York, 1932—$2.50). 
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was a pageant at Nobbin Castle, for a wedding in the 
Fitznobbin family, in which a cupid and a mermaid 
figured in such manner as completely to explain William 
Shakespeare’s remarks—and almost explain William 
Shakespeare. It is all quite probable; it is all quite 
true: by all means let us be gravely grateful for the 
information.’’ 

This sort of critic it is, who has been most deeply 
offended by Chaucer’s liberties with the classics. Why, 
he addresses Aeneas by the familiar (if respectful) title, 
“‘Dan’’! And when he has done telling of Aeneas and 
Dido, he must needs introduce a moral, advising ladies 
to be warned by the example of the unhappy queen and 
to distrust strange flatterers. But was Chaucer, after 
all, so much less a humanist because he felt a whole- 
some familiarity with pius Aeneas, or because he did 
not take the classics a@ la John Addington Symonds, 
pagan vices and all? We are inclined to doubt it. His 
interpolations may detract from his translations qua 
translations, but they are of the essence of his afflatus. 
Like most medieval translators, he was constantly lend- 
ing as well as borrowing. But like Shakespeare two 
centuries later, (as Chesterton observes), if he borrowed, 
he jolly well paid back. And he was just a bit too 
simple (says the same writer) to stoop to ignore a book 
in order to borrow from it. 

There has been a great deal of scholarly head-scrateh- 
ing over a ballade which Eustache Deschamps, the 
leading French poet of Chaucer’s day, addressed to his 
English contemporary. We quote the first stanza: 


O Socrates full of wisdom, 

Seneca in morals, and Aulus Gellius in practical affairs, 
Ovid great in thy poetics, 

Concise in speech, experienced in rhetoric, 

Lofty eagle, who by thy science 

Dost illumine the kingdom of Aeneas, 

The isle of giants (those of Brutus), and who there hast 
Sown the flowers and planted the rose-tree 

Amongst those ignorant of the Grecian tongue— 

O great translator, noble Geoffrey Chaucer! 


‘‘Some English critics have been a little sniffy (I ean 
use no other word) in receiving this foreign compli- 
ment,’’ says Chesterton, commenting on the ballade, 
‘‘beeause it appears to describe Chaucer merely as a 
translator. On the other hand, a brilliant French critic, 
who does full justice to the poet otherwise, has in this 
matter also a faint suggestion of sniffiness (I apologize 
again to the academy of pure English), in so far as he 
seems to insist that Chaucer was merely a translator; 
touching certain works of which much has been made. 
Chaucer was a translator; but his French eritie seems 
to me to miss his countryman’s full meaning in speaking 
of a great translator. . . . It will be necessary to note, 
in another connexion, that it is indeed impossible to 
translate poetry, in the sense of finding a precise equiv- 
alent to poetical language. But it is none the less 
possible to be inspired to write fine native verse by the 
inspiration of fine foreign verse; or sometimes, even, of 
slight foreign verse. Indeed, I am disposed to suspect 
that a translation is always either much greater or much 
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smaller than the original. Now some of Chaucer’s trans- 
lations were much greater than the original. All of 
them were, in a rather curious sense, more original than 
the original. . . . He was moved to translate the orig- 
inal, he was moved to make the translation greater than 
the original, not by personal rivalry, or even by per- 
sonal admiration, but by what he himself would eall 
the primum mobile, or Great Mover of all hearts and 
heads; by a direct appeal, not to the original, but to the 
origin.”’ 

Chaucer was, then, one of those rare individuals who 
possess a real genius for translation. This genius obvi- 
ously lies in the ability to put one’s own thoughts and 
emotions in perfect rapport with those of the original 
author. Certainly it does not lie in merely possessing 
a thorough knowledge of the language of the original, 
although it goes without saying that such knowledge is 
the sine qua non of successful translation. The differ- 
ence is apparent in the translations of the ‘‘ Heraclitus’’ 
fragment from the Greek Anthology. William Cory 
rubbed the lamp of genius when he produced his ex- 
quisite eight lines—which are not really a translation 
at all, but a re-creation. Others, like Mills, simply 
translated words; and the product is—words, certainly 
not poetry. No one will gainsay, I suppose, that Rogers 
possessed a peculiar genius for translating Aristophanes, 
and Professor Murray, pace Mr. T. S. Eliot, surely 
possesses a singular genius for translating Euripides. 
What Chaucer meant to his generation as a translator, 
is more apparent when we compare him with men like 
Rogers and Professor Murray. To them, we may say 
with due qualification, our generation at large owes 
whatever knowledge and appreciation it has of Euripides 
and Aristophanes. Against both these translators the 
charges of inaccuracy and interpolation have been lev- 
elled with as much vigor as they were against Chaucer, 
and probably the charges are true. Yet all three of 
these men have made great minds of the past speak in 
pentecostal tongues, intelligible not only to Phrygians 
and strangers of Rome, but to Normans and Saxons, and 
stranger still—to men of twentieth-century America. 

There is, however, a much more forceful lesson to 
be had here—a lesson which flows from considering the 
efforts to translate Chaucer himself. In these latter 
days it is only the e pluribus wnus (and I must number 
myself among the remaining plures) who knows and 
realizes fully that Rogers’ The Birds is not Aristophanes’ 
*Oovid_es, any more than Professor Murray’s ‘‘The sons 
of Erectheus the olden,’’ is the "Egeybetda of Euripides. 
But there can and should be many to know and realize 
that Wordsworth’s The Prioress’s Tale is not Chaucer’s 
tale of the ‘“‘litel clergeon,’’ any more than Frank 
Ernest Hill’s The Golden Age is his Aetas Prima, which, 
in its turn, is neither Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue nor 
Euripides’ chorus of the days of Admetus, though it 
shares in the spirit of both. Chaucer’s English, sep- 
arated though it be from our own by some five odd cen- 
turies, is still English. Hence, his work as he wrote it 
is much more easily accessible to the English reader 
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than that of any Latin or Greek author. A very little 
study of the original will show that no one has ever 
really translated Chaucer, simply because he is like 
every other great poet in any language, he cannot be 
translated. The light touches—‘‘all the charms of all 
the Muses often flowering in a lonely word’’—are the 
real Chaucer, and translation into modern English 
means precisely doing away with those touches. Some- 
one recently remarked that Chaucer was hardly a great 
poet, because his excellence depended so much on his 
lighter touches, which were often superficial. Chesterton 
answers this objection very well in discussing Chaucer’s 
extraordinary medieval postscript to the Jliad, his 
Troilus and Criseyde. ‘‘It is a basic blunder,’’ he says, 
““to suppose Chaucer was superficial, merely because he 
had a light touch. A light touch is a mark of strength 
and not weakness, in spiritual as in bodily things.’’ 

Now there are not a few contemporary humanists 
who are quite content to see Latin, and more especially 
Greek, consigned to limbo, because, they allege, so many 
excellent translations are available today. If these, and 
other such, we think, would apply themselves to a very 
little bit of Chaucer, and compare that very little bit 
with even the best translations, they might themselves 
be led back to limbo. And the road from limbo leads to 
paradise. 


St. Louis, Mo. Roswe.u C. WituiaMs, S. J. 


Interscholastic Latin Contest, 1933 


This contest is held annually between all the high schools of 
the Chicago and Missouri provinces of the Society of Jesus. 
Following are this year’s awards in the order of merit: 

. Gerald Van Ackeren, Creighton University High, Omaha, Neb. 
. Edward Burke, Xavier University High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. William Herbert, Xavier University High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jack Schweitzer, Campion Preparatory, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Torrens Hecht, Loyola Academy, Chicago, Il. 

. William 8. Roach, Creighton University High, Omaha, Neb. 
. Edward Sutfin, St. Ignatius High, Chicago, Il. 

. John W. Hartnett, Rockhurst High, Kansas City, Mo. 

. Francis Broccolo, St. Ignatius High, Chicago, Ill. 

10. Guibor Townsend, St. Louis University High, St. Louis, Mo. 
Total Points: Xavier 17, Creighton 15, Campion 7, Loyola 6, 
St. Ignatius 6, Rockhurst 3, St. Louis 1. 


Intercollegiate Latin Contest, 1933 


Following are the results of the Intercollegiate Latin Contest, 
held this year on April 19 between the universities and colleges 
of the Chicago and Missouri provinces of the Society of Jesus: 
. John V. Moran, University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
Leonard J. Doyle, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Gordon Lentfoehr, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Paul J. Huth, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Vincent Eckstein, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Louis A. Ginocchio, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. William Van Roo, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Robert Huber, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
John F. Callahan, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Henry Mohrman, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
10. 4) Fred Eatough, Regis College, Denver, Colo. 
Total Points: Marquette 21, Xavier 18, Detroit 10, St. Louis 314, 
Loyola 2, Regis 4. 
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Editorial 

We are pleased to note that the sense-line method of 
reading and translating Latin prose, explained in former 
issues of the BULLETIN, is gaining ground more and 
more among high school teachers of Latin. At this writ- 
ing, sixty teachers’ copies of the mimeographed booklet, 
Ciceronis Pro Archia Poeta, arranged in sense-lines, 
have been sold. A significant fact, too, is that in 
five high schools the pupils’ copies of the speech, con- 
taining the text only, have been introduced even at this 
late date in the school year. 

Reports on the results consequent upon the introduc- 
tion to the sense-line method are beginning to come in. 
A few quotations follow: ‘‘I think and hope that the 
chiefest good of your work is the wet blanket it throws 
on the analytical method of reading. It should, too, pro- 
mote declamation, as you say, or at least good oral read- 
ing.”’ Again: ‘‘All (my pupils) without exception 
evinced a real interest in the subject, and have main- 
tained this interest to such an extent that many arrange 
chapters of Latin for extra credit without any obliga- 
tion of doing so. . . . Due to the use of this method, the 
class as a whole showed marked improvement both in 
the review and sight translation units of the test recently 
held.’’ A third one writes: ‘‘As student and teacher, 
I have been through all the ‘methods’ of teaching trans- 
lation from my first, ‘Find the subject, then the predi- 
eate, then the modifiers of the subject, ete.,’ with its 
rival method of finding first the verb, then the subject, 
through that wooden word-way of Professor ... , to 
the sense-unit way which I consider final.’’ Again an- 
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other writes: ‘‘I do not foresee the immediate oppor- 
tunity of looking through (the Pro Archia booklet) care- 
fully, but a hasty glance suggests to me that your ar- 
rangement ought to make the speech much more intelli- 
gible not only to young pupils, but to young teachers as 
well.’’ Again: ‘‘More interest has been created as well 
as a quicker grasp of the Latin material by even the 
slower students in both classes (Caesar and Cicero).’’ 


Since Cicero’s First Catilinarian seems to be more 
generally read in high school than the Pro Archia, we 
are willing to arrange the former oration in similar 
sense-lines as the speech for Archias, and to have it 
mimeographed for general use. To avoid needless ex- 
pense, we ask those who wish to use the First Catilin- 
arian thus arranged kindly to send us an estimate of 
the number of copies they could dispose of. A special 
teachers’ copy with notes on the structure and rhetoric 
of that oration, similar to those on the speech for 
Archias, will be supplied if there is sufficient demand 
for it. Orders for all these pamphlets need not be sent 
in before the resumption of classes in September. 


One hundred mimeographed copies of The Sixth Book 
of the Aeneid: an Appreciation, which originally ap- 
peared in the CLassicaAL BULLETIN, were recently sold 
through the kind co-operation of the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers. Further copies may be obtained 
from the Business Editor, THE CLassicaAL BULLETIN, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


University of Detroit Latin Contest 

The second annual Latin contest conducted by the 
University of Detroit in co-operation with the Catholic 
High Schools of the state of Michigan was held this year 
on April 29. Eighty-one contestants representing twen- 
ty-nine schools met at the University campus, while 
twenty-one contestants representing seven schools met at 
St. Mary’s High School, Jackson. Besides a test on 
English derivatives, the contestants were required to 
translate into Latin an idiomatic English passage 
descriptive of the fall of Troy. The third section of the 
examination consisted of a Latin version of the story 
of Jonas. The passage in prose composition was en- 
livened this year by the presence of a number of meta- 
phorieal expressions which had first to be analyzed and 
simplified before being translated. This feature of the 
contest appealed strongly to many of the participants, 
for it gave them a chance to exercise their native in- 
genuity. Teachers who have introduced this element 
into their prose composition classes report that it has 
injected new interest into what had been a rather tedious 
experience. 

Though the Latin Contest is now only in its second 
year, it seems to have won a permanent place in the 
hearts of both teachers and pupils. In a number of 
schools a gratifying increase in Latin enrollment, espe- 
cially in the two upper classes, has been attributed by 
the teachers to interest stimulated by the contest idea. 
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Structural Contrast in Old and Modern Poetry 

In considering the remarkable function of contrast in 
the Aeneid, perhaps a more understanding approach 
may be had if the use of the same device in contempor- 
ary literature is examined. Such an examination will 
also serve to indicate something of the structural im- 
portance and the successful handling of contrast, as 
well as the fact that the technique, the art, in either 
case is dependent upon the same basic elements. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, one of the most notable of con- 
temporary poets, affords rather interesting material. His 
own opinion of contrast might be noted. Remarking its 
use by the Metaphysical Poets, particularly by Andrew 
Marvell, he writes: 


There is here the element of surprise, as when Villon says: 
Necessité faict gens mesprendre 
Et faim saillir le loup des boys, 

the surprise which Poe considered of the highest importance... 


At another place he terms this surprise ‘‘one of the 
most important means of poetic effect since Homer.’’ 
Of course, in calling it ‘‘surprise,’’ he is considering it 
from the viewpoint of the reader, not of the critic or 
craftsman. 

Turning from Eliot’s criticism to his own verse, we 
find his commentators singling out contrast as a device 
not only prominent, but essential to his technique. Pro- 
fessor James Ralston Caldwell thinks that the effect ‘‘in 
a great deal of Mr. Eliot’s poetry, is achieved by the 
awakening of vivid sensations, which contrast violently 
with one another.’’ Writing of the structure of ‘‘The 
Waste Land,’’ Mr. R. H. Blackmur notes that ‘‘each 
section (of the five into which it is divided) separately 
subdivides itself into contrasted celebrations of the one 
theme.’’ <A third, more recent commentator, Dr. Theo- 
dore Spencer, writes that Eliot’s poetic method is based 
on three factors: ‘‘impersonality, abundant use of quo- 
tation, and contrast.’’ He might have reduced these 
three to two, for the purpose of the second is usually 
to achieve contrast, as between the lofty emotions in 
the situation yielding the quotation, and the sordidness 
of the modern scene which is the poet’s subject. For 
Eliot’s verse, especially in ‘‘The Waste Land,’’ is a type 
of satire, not a direct lashing, but rather impersonal— 
a satire that exposes inanity, usually by contrast. 

Spencer notes that Eliot’s use of contrast is both 
verbal and structural. Let us confine ourselves to the 
latter. Spencer’s remarks on the poem, ‘‘ Burbank with 
a Baedeker: Bleistein with a Cigar,’’ the theme of 
which is decadence, and the scene Venice, are inter- 
esting: 


But in order to make this impression vivid, we need a con- 
trasting picture, and we get it in the second and third 
stanzas, which are a patchwork of beautiful phrases from the 
past, the past to which the glory of Venice now belongs... 


Two of Eliot’s shorter poems virtually divide them- 
selves into carefully balanced halves, contrasting the 
sensations aroused by physical mortality, dissolution and 
grossness, and by mediaeval and present-day expressions 
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of religious feeling. ‘‘Sweeney Among the Nightin- 
gales’ is one of the most successful efforts exhibiting 
this structure. Caldwell says that it ‘‘presents two 
simple elements in simple contrast, the banal and tawdry 
actual, apprehended in the unforgettable scene of the 
sordid little café, with the remote, the heroic, and ideal 
in the last thrilling stanza.’’ 

The theme which is illustrated in ‘‘The Waste Land’’ 
is sterility. Different strata of modern society are con- 
trasted, and such incidents as the fruitless passion of 
Tristan, the affair of Elizabeth and Leicester, are inter- 
woven. 

Anyone examining the Aeneid with an eye to its 
structure will be immediately aware of Vergil’s notable 
use of contrast. Whole sections of his narrative, like 
the first half of the sixth book, are largely built up by 
means of this device. Indeed, not only does contrast 
remain as important a principle of craftsmanship in 
modern usage as it was in classical times, but its suecess- 
ful use is still dependent upon factors which it might 
be well to examine in the practice of these two poets. 

Both Blackmur and Caldwell have noticed that the 
success of Eliot’s structural use of contrast is consequent 
upon his success in welding the contrasted sections into 
a new unity. That is, the reader is enabled to view the 
contrasting sections as intimately related, as a whole. 
He is able to pass from the one into the other on some 
common basis, while the contrast is not at all lessened. 
This does not mean merely a verbal linking, though that 
is a means (there is asyndeton, for instance, in ‘‘ Whis- 
pers of Immortality’’), but rather a certain articulation 
of contrasting matter. 

Blackmur thinks that Eliot fails in one longer poem, 
‘*Gerontion,’’ to achieve this articulation. He gives 
this as the reason: ‘‘The material between the state- 
ments is not always forced into being; and several times 
the reader finds his breath inexplicably cut short.’’ The 
reader’s attention is suddenly broken in its continuity; 
he becomes conscious of a straining, a letting down, a 
gap, between the contrasted sections. Instead of a unity, 
there are two fragmentary sections with apparently no 
relationship, because, Blackmur thinks, ‘‘in the transi- 
tions—not the transitions between lines but those be- 
tween feelings—there is several times a lapse in dramatic 
form.’’ This deficiency might be formulated, then, as an 
improper or insufficient articulation between the con- 
trasted sections; and it may be said that it is in just the 
careful handling of this articulation that the success of 
contrast in Vergil and Eliot lies. Likewise, the failure 
of many of Eliot’s imitators, especially when modeling 
their work, as Spencer noted, upon the structure of 
‘‘Sweeney Among the Nightingales,’’ is frequently due 
to the fact that they have not articulated contrasted 
parts, or have not done so clearly enough. Hence the 
meaninglessness of some of their efforts, at least as far 
as the reader is concerned. Instead of releasing in him 
a ‘‘sense of power,’’ they only baffle the reader. 

Although it is difficult to indicate how this jointure is 
successfully achieved by Vergil or Eliot, without a com- 
plete poem or block of verse to refer to, the point of the 
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articulation, and the manner in which it is handled can 
be remarked. 

It will be found that very frequently this articulation 
in contrast is obtained by displaying under different 
circumstances or lights a:single theme, emotion, or scene. 
Thus the contrast revolves upon the unity of theme or 
picture. There are cases where another method is used, 
where one contrasting phase grows out of the other. 
There is something in the first which is made to suggest 
the second. And there is usually this additional feature: 
when the poet proceeds from the one balancing section 
to the other, it is to a heightened or tenser situation ; 
there is no ‘‘lapse in dramatic form.’’ Were the op- 
posite the procedure used, there would be no surprise, 
no climactic feeling, which is so large a part of the 
power which the use of this device confers. 

A ease of the presentation of two dissimilar aspects 
of one and the same scene is observable in the poem 
mentioned before, ‘‘Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein 
with a Cigar.’’ The first stanza is introductory; the 
poem is localized in contemporary Venice. Then come 
two stanzas which present the old Venice, its richness, 
its association with the theme of romantic love. This is 
followed by a sketching of the modern city, decadent in 
atmosphere and emotion, the haven of decadent people. 
The articulation is based upon a similarity in scene; the 
contrast, on the two kinds of people and the emotions 
of the different periods of time. To achieve this effect, 
the last stanza descriptive of the earlier Venice is strik- 
ingly concluded with a quotation from ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’’; and is followed directly by the presenta- 
tion of one of the characters of the modern scene: 


The horses, under the axletree 
Beat up the dawn from Istria 

With even feet. Her shuttered barge 
Burned on the water all the day. 


But this or such was Bleistein’s way: 
A saggy bending of the knees 

And elbows, with the palms turned out, 
Chicago Semite Viennese. 


An instance of the contrasting of two dissimilar as- 
pects of one theme is seen in the poem entitled, ‘‘Mr. 
Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service.’’ Here the subject is 
the manifestation of religious devotion. The poem di- 
vides itself into halves. After two introductory stanzas, 
a painting, full of real religious emotion, by some early 
Italian, depicting the Baptism of Christ, is described. 
Immediately thereafter the interior of a modern church, 
with its Sunday morning manifestation of religion, is 
presented : 


The wilderness is cracked and browned, 


But through the water pale and thin 
Still shine the unoffending feet 

And there above the painter set 
The Father and the Paraclete. 
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The sable presbyters approach 
The avenue of penitence; 

The young are red and pustular 
Clutching piaculative pence. ~ 


An instance of where the contrasting section grows 
out of the other occurs in ‘‘Sweeney Among the Night- 
ingales.’’ After the description of the activities in 
the sordid little café, the second last stanza shows the 
articulation with the feelings noted by Caldwell. The 
contrasting phase is introduced on the thread of the 
nightingales’ singing: 


The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 

The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


Naturally, exactly the same situations will not be 
found in the Aeneid; but similar instances of poetic 
technique in the use of contrast are not difficult to dis- 
cover. A case of contrast between changed aspects of 
the same scene is had in the third book. There is almost 
a whole tragedy closely packed in the brief picture: 


Jamque fere sicco subductae litore puppes; 
Conubiis arvisque novis operata juventus; 
Jura domosque dabam; subito quum tabida membris 
Corrupto coeli tractu miserandaque venit 
Arboribusque satisque lues, et letifer annus. 
Linquebant dulces animas, aut aegra trahebant 
Corpora: tum steriles exurere Sirius agros; 
Arebant herbae, et victum seges aegra negabat. 
(III. 135-42.) 


An instance of contrast between different aspects of 
a similar theme, the treacherous love of Helen, and the 
tragic passion of Dido, occurs in the sixth book. Dido’s 
introduction is masterfully handled, with first a sketch 
of the situation, the bypaths of myrtle, then a succes- 
sion of tragic figures, Phaedra, Procris, Laodamia, build- 
ing up to a kind of climax. Then comes the well known 
meeting with the tragic queen. 

In this connection, there has been no mention of that 
other woman whose love so affected the fortune of Troy. 
Undoubtedly Vergil was aware of the position in which 
his hero was placed by his flight from Carthage. Here 
was the opportunity to complete and justify the episode 
by a contrast between the effect of the love of these 
two women upon the Trojans. The one resulted in the 
wandering of Aeneas; the other almost frustrated the 
prophecy of Creusa, the foundation of the new Troy. 

However, to introduce the person of Helen immedi- 
ately after that of Dido would have been too violent. 
Vergil, then, resorts to having Helen presented in the 
narrative of Deiphobus. It is with this device, and the 
counterposing of the tragic figures of Dido and Deipho- 
bus, that he accomplishes his articulation, by indicating 
in the manner of the presentation of Helen also the fate 
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she brought upon the Trojans. Thus the pathetic char- 
acter of Dido is left intact; yet the danger she offered 
to the Trojan destiny is skilfully insinuated. (VI. 
440-530.) 

An instance of one contrasting phase growing out of 
another is found in the same book in the episode of 
Misenus. The Sibyl has told Aeneas and Achates that 
one of their companions lies dead and unburied on the 
shore. They come in this perplexed and sorrowful mood 
to the shore, and find the body of Misenus. Immediately 
a transition is made, growing out of the recollection of 
the dead man’s prowess with the horn. 


Atque illi Misenum in litore sicco, 
Ut venere, vident indigna morte peremptum; 
Misenum Aeoliden, quo non praestantior alter 
Aere ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu. 
Hectoris hic magni fuerat comes; Hectora circum 
Et lituo pugnas insignis obibat et hasta. 
(VI. 162-67.) 


Vergil will be found using his metrical and phonetic 
resources to heighten the effect. The link between the 
two sections is the person of the dead trumpeter, serv- 
ing to suggest a scene quite in contrast with the reality 
then facing Aeneas. An added touch of pathos is there- 
by obtained. 

Therefore, to summarize the general features of Ver- 
gil’s articulation in these examples of contrast, the two 
elements of unity and dramatic progress might be men- 
tioned. In the first type unity is achieved by scene. 
When this scene is presented again, as the second mem- 
ber of the contrast, under tragic circumstances, there 
is a rise in dramatic intensity. Again, one associates, 
after reading the sixth book, the two characters of Dido 
and Helen as great figures because of their part in the 
Trojan epic; and the story of the latter was certainly 
more dramatic in larger consequences than the more 
personal and poignant tragedy of the former. Finally, 
when one thinks of the dead Misenus, it is as the 
trumpeter whose prowess was his fate. 

The classics will always retain their value as illustra- 
tive of technical practice. T. S. Eliot himself is ‘‘aware 
of the obvious fact that art never improves, but that 
the material of art is never quite the same.”’ 

Baltimore, Md. RicHarp H. PERKINSON 


Book Review 

The Roman Way, by Edith Hamilton. W. W. Norton 

& Co., Inc., New York, 1932. Pp. x+281. $3.00. 

The past is dead only for those who have not learned 
to read. Anyone with sufficient interest and imagina- 
tion can take a trip to ancient Rome quite as easily 
as to modern Chicago or New York. What is more, with 
Miss Hamilton’s book as a Baedeker, a thrilling, profit- 
able journey is insured. No packing or careful plan- 
ning is required. Leave your pocketbook at home, curl 
up in your favorite easy-chair, and join a first-night 
audience at a comedy of Plautus or of Terence. Hence- 
forth you are a Roman, living, dining, chatting with 
Romans, until the great state is no more. Cicero and 
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Caesar, Catullus, Horace, Virgil, Livy, and Seneca are 
your intimates. 

As you watch, the Republic, with its high political 
ambitions, gives place to the Augustan empire, with its 
love of money and luxurious ease. Roman literature 
rises to its full stature; and the Romans, unlike the 
Greeks, finding no source of beauty in the real, turn 
inevitably to romance. Amusement is sought in gory 
spectacles; the old ‘‘disinterested patriotism’’ is on the 
wane. Tacitus and Juvenal appear, as the last of the 
great writers. Everywhere the pernicious doctrine of 
Stoicism is making itself felt, and, gradually but surely, 
working the downfall of the nation. 

In a word, then, Miss Hamilton accomplishes what 
she sets out to do—namely, to show us Rome through 
the eyes of the Romans. ‘‘What the Romans did,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘has always interested me much less than what 
they were, and what the historians have said they were 
is beyond all comparison less interesting to me than 
what they themselves said.’’ It is impossible to escape 
her enthusiasm. Despite any flaws which scholars may 
find in it, The Roman Way is eminently worthwhile for 
the general reader. Indeed, as Walter Bagehot would 
say, it belongs to that rare class of books which are to 
be read. 


St. Louis University W. J. Sracknouss, S. J. 


Announcement 

During the summer, at summer school and elsewhere, 
you will meet friends and acquaintances who are teach- 
ers of the classies but not subscribers to the BULLETIN. 
Your mentioning to them of the BULLETIN and the vari- 
ous reprints from its pages will be greatly appreciated. 
Sample BuLetins will be sent them on request. The fol- 
lowing is a list of pamphlets and reprints available 
(prices postpaid): The Sixth Book of the Aeneid: An 
Appreciation (mimeographed), 18¢e. Teaching the Gallic 
War as Caesar Wrote It (printed), together with notes 
and observations on this article (mimeographed), 15c. 
The Latin Subjunctive and Its Problems (printed), 8c. 
The Pro Archia of Cicero, Arranged in Sense-lines 
(mimeographed), 35e. Pupils’ copies of the latter book- 
let, containing the text only, may be had for 10¢ each, 
plus postage. Address: Business Editor, THe CLassicaL 
BULLETIN, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


A very practical appreciation of the aims and efforts 
of the CuassicaL BULLETIN came to us the other day 
from sunny California in this brief but welcome note: 
“‘T recently subscribed to the CLassicaAL BULLETIN, and 
I am enclosing two dollars for another subscription, 
which is also to be sent to me, and for all the numbers 
of the BULLETIN containing essays on Virgil from 1926 
on.”’ 


There is but one way in which you can take ‘‘mere 
literature’’ as an education, and that is directly, at first 
hand. Almost any media except her own language and 
touch and tone are non-conducting Woodrow Wilson 
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